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Doo. No. 1.—Mrs. Harrison reeds no introduc- 
bbe Women. tion to the readers of bee-literature. For 
years she bas unceasingly used her voice 
and pen in disseminating apiarian informa- 
tion. Her name bas from the first been 
among those who reply to the Question- 
Box conundrums in the Bee Journal. Her 
home is in Peoria, Il. 





No. 2.—Miss Wilson is Dr. Miller’s good 
sister-in-law, and competent assistant in 
his apiaries at Marengo, Ill. She writes 
quite frequently for Gleanings. To know 
her is to admire ber for her strong womanly 
qualities and genuine good-heartedness. 


No. 3.—Mrs. Sherman, of Salado, Tex., is 
robably the best-known bee-woman of the 
South. Her very countenance bespeaks 
goodness and kindness of heart. In 1888, 


No. 4.—Mrs. Sarah J. Axtell. 








; ‘*Eureka Apiary”? has numbered 125 to 150 
L. Harrison. ! ¥ colonies. She is one of Nebraska’s honored 
; bee-sisters. her home being at Columbus. 








No. 3.—Mrs. Sallie E. Sherman. 


from 40 colonies of bees, she alone took 
6,000 pounds of honey, mostly extracted, 
and 100 pounds of wax. Though she seldom 
writes, her bee-articles are very helpful and 
entertaining. 


ee 





No. 4.—Mrs. Axtell is another of Glean- 
ings’ popular contributors, though having 
written occasionally for these columns in 
years gone by. Although not a prolific 
writer, she is practical and interesting. In 
1882, from 180 colonies she (and her hus- 
band) secured 30,000 pounds of comb honey. 
Mrs. Axtell lives at Roseville, Ill. 





No. 5.—Mrs. Heater is another whose 
name is found in the list of bee-experts 
represented in the Question-Box of this 

ee journal. Her apiarian experience dates 
No. 2.—Miss Emma Wilson. from 1881, and for the last 12 years her . 5.—Mrs. J. N. Heater. 
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Contributed Articles. | 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 


Underground Bee-Cellar—How to Make It ? 


BY G. 





M. DOOLITTLE. 


During, and at the end of every winter in which there is 
long-continued cold weather, reports come in of great mor- 
tality of bees, and as the last winter was one corresponding to 
the above, though not so long-continued as was that of 1882- 
838, in which nearly 75 per cent. of all the bees in the United 
States perished, yet there was cold of sufficient duration to 
cause the reports of heavy losses to come forward in sufficient 
numbers to show that the colonies of beesin the Northern 
States depreciated fully 25 per cent. since the previous fall, 
among those colonies which were left to ‘‘ while winter away” 
on the summer stands. These losses cause the bee-keepers’ 
eyes to be turned toward cellar-wintering, and as I have been 
quite successful in wintering bees in a wholly underground 
bee-cellar, I am requested to give a description of the same in 
the American Bee Journal. 

At the west side of my bee-yard is a small knoll into 
which I dug a hole 24 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 11 feet deep 
at the back end, and 3% at thefront. I next dug a trench 
all around the outside of the bottom of this hole, the same 
being S inches deep at the southwest corner, and 20 inches at 
the northeast corner, from which the drain went, so as to 
make the bottom dry, if it ever should become so wet that 
water ever came into it. This trench was filled with fine 
stone, and on these stones was built a wallof mason work, one 
foot thick, and six high, very much as any cellar-wall is built, 
except as to thickness. In this way the floor or dirt bottom of 
the cellar is always free from water, or comparatively dry, 
although it is never so dry that dust will form. 

On the walls, pieces of timber 4 by 8S inches were placed, 
so as to form plates for rafters, which were made of 2x8 hem- 
lock, and placed about 18 inches apart so as to hold the great 
weight of dirt which was to be placed over the roof. On the 
rafters were nailed common inch hemlock boards, the joints 
between the boards being made tight enough so that no dirt 
would rattle through. Over these boards, or this inner roof, 
dirt was put on so that there was no place where the earth 
was less than three feet deep. This whole work was done in 
a very dry time, and the dirt put on over this roof was so dry 
that the dust would fly in shovelling it. To keep this dirt dry 
(as frost will not penetrate dry earth nearly so deep as it will 
damp or wet earth), another roof was placed, made of rough 
hemlock lumber, the boards running up and down, with the 
cracks battened, this being much larger than the inner roof, 
so as to carry the water out beyond the dry earth some dis- 
tance, so it would not soak back into the dry earth. 


A ventilator was placed on the rear end, having a throat 
6x8 inches in size, and a sub-earth ventilator was provided, 
coming in at the front end, the same being 100 feet long and 
4 feet deep at the cellar end, by 18 inches deep at the outer 
end, this making an average depth of about 2% feet, so that 
the cold outer air would be quite materially warmed in enter- 
ing the cellar. These ventilators had gates or doors in them 
so that the ventilation could be controlled from none at all to 
the full capacity of each. In high cold winds I had to keep 
all closed, or the temperature of the cellar would be caused to 
run down to the freezing point or below, while in still, warm 
weather there would be little if any circulation through either. 
The regulating of these ventilators made so much work that 
I gradually began to leave them closed, for a short time at 
first, then longer, until one time, at the end of a month, I 
could not see but what the bees were just as well off as they 
were when I was spending much time in manipulating the 
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gates in them. This resulted in my leaving them Closed a} 
the while, and I found by doing so that the temperatura ;. 


the cellar did not vary two degrees in all winter, no = 


: Matter 
whether it was 30° below zero outside, or 60° above. 

After a time I found that my hemlock roof was goy;,. 
rotten and must be renewed, which was done, but as this Wee 


held no longer than the first (the time being only aboyt gy, 
years in either case), I decided to make this inner roof of 
something which would last as long asI lived, so about six 


years ago I covered it with flagstone, the same ta 


King the 
place of the inner roof, as this was the one which decayed on 
often. In putting on this flagstone roof I made no prov sion 
for ventilation, and during the past five winters the bees haya 
been remarkably quiet, and wintered extremely we!) with » 
air entering but that which came through the flagstone y of. 


the walls of mason work, and the wooden doors. 


The wall at the entrance was run out six feet, and only 
wide enough to take a door frame, using a common door, |, 
this space I use three doors, so as to enclose two dead aj; 
spaces when the three are shut, while at the end of the wa 
is a little room which I call an ‘*ante-room,” this having q 
door also; yet with all this provision the inside of the inside 
door is the coldest place in the whole cellar, when all are shyt. 

In this cellar the bees enjoy one long, totally dark night. 
the night lasting from about Nov. 5 to the 15th, when the 


Vey 


are put in, to April 20 to the 25th, when they are put out 


while during all this time the temperature keeps an even 43 
to 45°. I consider that this keeping of an even and unifory 
temperature has very much to do with successful cellar-wip. 
tering, and had I a cellar whose temperature could not be 


kept within the bounds of from 40° to 48°, standing the most 
of the time at from 48° to 45°, I would prefer to leave thy 
bees on the summer stands in chaff-packed hives. 


Burodino, N. Y. 
ty 


Bee-Keeping in Southern California. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 
In the first place, one should locate his apiary in a shel- 
tered locality. To illustrate: 
The apiary that I managed two seasons in Ventura county 


was located on rather a high point of land, slanting to the 
east. The west side of the apiary was fully exposed to the 
prevailing coast breeze. It was almost impossible to geta 
young queen fertilized and back into her hive, and a larg 
proportion of the working force was unable to make headway 
against the wind and get to their hives. The consequence 
was, the east side of the apiary was always strong with bees, 
and produced the largest amount of the honey. I could ex- 
tract from the east side oftener than from the west. ‘The api- 
ary could have been located but a short distance west, on 
lower ground, and where they would have been protected 
from the prevailing wind by large live-oak trees, and it would 
have been a great sight more satisfactory to me. The firs 
season a young man had his bees all on the west side, and the 
consequence was he lost some 3O or over of his young queens, 
and I have no doubt that at times I got a large share of Lis 
working force. 

The second season I put all my increase on the west sid 
and lost nearly every young queen. The young man moved 
his bees to a new locality. 

Many of our California bee-keepers pay but ver) 
attention to their bees—only at extracting-time, and then they 
take out all the honey they can get, and leave them 
ance of the year to work out their own salvation. But ther 
is a vast difference between that kind of bee-keeping and! 
man who keeps his bees in the right condition, and gives the! 
all the necessary care and attention. To illustrate: 

Mr. Andrew Joplin started in this season with 150 
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nies of bees, in rather poor condition, owing to the past sea- 
son’s entire failure. He made new hives, and transferred 
arly half his bees so as to get them into a different hive, 
different sized frames, etc. He destroyed all the old, black 
combs, and replaced with foundation, using altogether nearly 
300 pounds of foundation. He made all hisincrease by build- 
ing up nuclei, so as not to draw on his working force. He is 
rather a slender young man, not extra strong, and he sums up 
23 tons of honey, 200 colonies of bees in excellent condition, 
and two tons more of honey yet in the hives to extract; and 
all this with the assistance of a young boy to chore about, 
turn the extractor, etc. He let the bees get the startof him 
in the forepart of the extracting season, and could not keep 
up with them and extract as often as he should have done. 
In my opinion, transferring, and giving the bees foundation, 
was an advantage, as it gave the queens abundance of room 
to spread themselves, right in the height of the breeding sea- 
son. The consequence would be an extra-large force of 
workers to gather the nectar when it came. 


ne 
on 


Mr. Joplin’s apiary is located in Bell canyon, protected 
on all sides from winds. His apiary and Mr. Miller’s, about 
one mile south, are the only apiaries in that canyon, and it is 
an excellent location. 


I had the 10-frame standard Langstroth hive, and 8 
frames in the super, and my plan was to have the whole 10 
frames filled with brood, and all good and prolific queens, be- 
fore putting on the supers. If acolony did not fill up with 
brood soon enough to suit me, I would draw full frames of 
brood from other colonies, and fill my extracting colonies with 
brood, and let those that I drew from fill up at their leisure. 
By this practice I secured 334 tons of honey the second season 
in Ventura, when my neighbors got nothing, and in the fall I 
had all my bees in excellent condition. I want an extra-large 
force of workers, and on such a colony I can place two supers, 
and have both filled, while an ordinary colony will only fill 
one; and in many cases I could extract twice from the large 
colony to once from the other. When we have such an extra- 
strong colony, they do not restrict the queen in breeding, but 
take possession of the super at once, and let the queen spread 
herself, and that suits me. Santa Ana, Calif., Aug 10. 


iK 


What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


CAPACITY OF Broop-CHAMBERS.—There ought to be some 
definite understanding as to the way of estimating the capacity 
of brood-chambers. On page 534, C. W. Dayton says he has 
arrived at 2,000 cubic inches as the proper size of a brood- 
chamber. That’s just what the lamented Quinby said years 
ago, but his 2,000 inches meant a very different thing from 
that of Mr. Dayton. Quinby estimated the space occupied, or 
to be occupied, by the combs, and Mr. Dayton adds thereto 
the space occupied by the frames and the space about the 
frames. 

Mr. Dayton speaks of his 16-frame Gallup hives measur- 
ing 24x12x12, and calls their capacity 3,466, a mistake of 
10 inches in figuring having probably been made. Now if you 
estimate the top-bars, bottom-bars and end-bars of those 
114%x11% frames at only & inch thickness, I think you will 
find that according to Quinby’s way of computing, the cubical 
contents will be more than 2,773, and you will see that Mr. 
Dayton makes it about a fourth more than that. 


I believe.the right way to measure the cubical contents is 
Quint 's way, and the measuring should be done inside the 
frames. If we take the measurement of the hive with no 
frames in it, then we have no fair means of comparing the 
contents of two different hives. For in two similar hives, if 
one has thick and the other thin top-bars, then one will hold 


tail hive with %-inch thick top-bars, and compare with it 
another of the same dimensions only \¢ the height. Will the 
smaller contain just 3¢ as much as the other? Not by any 
means, if rightly measured. It will only hold about % as 
much. 





Broop tn 8 and 10 Frame Hives.—On page 534, C. 
W. Dayton applies the same conditions to the outside combs 
of 8 and 10 frame hives. Asaresult of observing hundreds 
of cases, I find my bees put very much more brood in the out- 
side combs of the smaller hive, so that instead of figuring that 
the smaller hive will have two frames less of brood, it will be 
nearer the truth to say it has one frame less. 





DARK AND Lieut LINDEN Honery.—In the well-written 
article on page 535, Mr. Hahman speaks of two kinds of lin- 
den honey, one of an amber shade, and one of lighter color 
and inferior flavor. That’s something new to me, and I'd like 
to know whether there is no mistake about it. 


PREVENTING SWARMING.—Rev. W. P. Faylor mentions on 
page 536 three things he does to helpin the prevention of 
swarms. I have Jess faith than I formerly had in keeping out 
drone-brood and in changing brood-frames, but I have a good 
deal of faith in the plan of giving abundant ventilation under 
the whole of the hive. Years ago it was acommon practice 
with box-hives, and this summer some of my hives have been 
raised up and an inch block placed under each corner. 

Cutting Out DRonE-Coms.—Isn’t there a little misunder- 
standing between P. A. and Dr. Brown on page 542? The 
Doctor is talking about cutting out drone-comb in the brood- 
chamber where it will be a detriment, and P. A. is talking 
about it ina super over an excluder where it can do no harm. 


STRAWBERRY POLLINATION.—‘‘I want to suggest that it 
is a little dangerous to tackle these botanical questions unless 
you are keeping yourself well read up on the subject,” says 
Bro. Abbott, page 543. I well know that, and that’s why I 
am just a iittle careful about making positive statements, and 
only ask questions, as in the case of the question I asked him 
lately, whether a pear seed from a pear tree grafted on a 
quince would produce a quince tree. I am watching with 
some interest to see his answer, so as to know what is the up- 
to-date practice of seeds nowadays. 

But when a man is ignorant, and wants to keep himself 
‘* well read up,” 1 suppose he is always accorded the privilege 
of asking questions of those who are well read up. I confess 
ignorance ; I’m not well read up, and now I turn hopefully to 
Bro. Abbott with a question to whichI hope he will give a 
direct answer, yes orno: Can youraise a crop of Crescent 
strawberries with no staminate blossoms within a mile ? 


Hicgu-GrRaADE Hysrip BeEes.—James Wood writes that he 
thinks the apparent clash between himself and B. T. Stone, 
as commented on by me on page 519, may be reconciled by 
supposing that by high-grade hybrids Mr. Stone means what 
we call leather-colored Italians. It hardly would seem so 
from his speaking of ‘*3 and 5 banded bees,” and then saying 
hybrids are better, that he could be confusing the two, but 
Mr. Stone can say for himself whether he means 3-banded 
leather-colored, pure Italians, or hybrids. Mr. Wood thinks 
if I could see some of the apiaries of hybrids in eastern New 
York, and then step over the mountains into Cary’s Italian 
apiary, and see him work without veil, and rarely get a sting, 
and then see his bees work beside these hybrids, I would jump 
at a conclusion pretty quick. Marengo, Ill. 


oa 





less comb than the other. Suppose we take the common Dove- 





t# See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 575. 





‘¢ Dividing Colonies for Increase.’’ 
BY W. D. FRENCH. 

Dr. Miller, on page 422, says: ‘‘I would like to ask 
whether the plan proposed by W. D. French, on page 392, 
that is, keeping bees on five frames through most of the sea- 
son, has been followed for a series of years, and has produced 
good results. The general teaching has been that such 
‘swarms’ would be rather small and undesirable.” 

Well, Doctor, Iam of the opinion that to continue the 
method as described, for a series of years, would have a down- 
ward tendency, which, of course, I would not advocate ; 
although queens produced in the manner described, limiting 
the number of cells, are superior to those of after-swarms, 
that might issue in the natural, go-as-you-please way. 

Do not understand me as practicing increase as suggested, 
for I am a practitioner of a large hive, and should I desire to 
breed for increase, I do so by the introduction of mature cells, 
bred from my best stock. 

I use the Langstroth frame, and, for extracting, operate 
as in the production of comb honey, namely, tiering up, using 
33 frames to the hive, 9 in the brood-nest, and 8 in the upper 
apartments, beginning the season with one story, and ending 
inethe same way. 

I do not begin extracting as early in the season as those 
who operate by ‘‘skinning” their bees on the first round, but 
take off my honey at a time when the factis not discovered 
by the inmates of the hive, thus encouraging them on to vic- 
tory, as it were. 

A person with eyes somewhat impaired, passing through 
my apiary in the heart of the season, would, if not reminded 
of the fact by the bees, think he was passing through a ceme- 
tery of monuments to dead heroes. Foster, Calif. 


A 
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Getting the Wax Out of Old Comb. 


BY JOHN CLARK. 


+ 


* 


Bee-keepers have found the work of rendering old combs 
into good, salable’ wax troublescme, discouraging, and some- 
times too slow and too expensive an operation to ‘fool with ” 
to any great extent. I have been keeping bees fora great 
many years, and such has been my experience. But recently, 
while experimenting, I discovered a plan which otviates the 
many difficluties which face a novice, or even an ‘‘ old hand,” 
to get the best results with the least work, and at the least 
expense; and for the benefit of the readers of the American 
Bee Journal, I will here give the planI now use to get wax 
from my old comb. 

I took an old feed basket—one that would go inside of the 
can, which I mention further on; gathered all the comb I 
wished to dispose of at one time, threw it into the basket, and 
carried it to the steam escape-pipe of our water-works. Here 
I provided myself with an old lard-can, holding five gallons or 
more, and cut a round hole the size of the escape pipe in one 
side of the can about three inches from the bottom. Then I 
placed about two inches of water in the bottom of the can, put 
the end of the escape-pipe through the hole in the can, set the 
basket containing the comb in the can, covered the top of the 
can with an old piece of carpet, turned on the steam, and in 
from three to five minutes the work was complete. 

Then I lifted out the basket, after giving it several vigor- 
ous shakes, and threw away the debris with every bit of the 
wax removed, and lying on the waterin thecan. I let it lie 
there until cool, and then took it outin one solid cake of 
comparatively clean, pure wax. 

Any one trying this plan as I have outlined it, will find no 
wax remaining in the slumgum or refuse, and but very little 
dirt or trash in the wax—not enough to injure its sale. 

I have tried the sun-extracting plan, and, in fact, a great 
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many other ways, but have never yet found anything that 
will begin to equal this for speed, convenience and 800d work 
There is scarcely any one keeping bees but can have 
a steam escape-pipe in some shop, mill, or at some 
where steam is used. By this process, one could load 
with comb, a basket, can and carpet, go to some escape-pipe, 
and extract the whole load alone in much less than a day. 


ACCESS ty 
thresher 


& Wagon 


I can truthfully say to any one wishing to get the wax 
from old comb, that this is the best, the cheapest and easiest 
way discovered, andcan be readily utilized by any one at 
cost. By following the method I have outlined above, every 
bee-keeper and honey-seller will find it saving in time and 
trouble, and the work a pleasure instead of laborious: and the 
work, when done, will be as nearly perfect as it is possible to 


get it. 
3K 
Something About Mental Pigeon-Holes. 


BY WILDER GRAHAME, 


ho 


Liberty, Ind 


‘‘ There are papers and papers galore. Hints in profy- 


sion, and books in confusion. But where, oh where, iy qj) 
this mass of undigested food is an ignorant amateur to tury 
for a good old-fashioned meal without trimmings; in other 
words, a start? The whole thing is a complete jumble to me. 
and I am like a waif turned loose in some great city without 
the least knowledge of right and wrong. Where can I go to 
get enlightened ; to start right ?” 


So writes a friend, and I am more than half inclined to 
think his plaint has origin in something more substantial than 
a passing fancy. One may avoid ever being confused in the 
midst of confusion only when entire master of the situation. 
In fact, I really have known instances where old bee-men be- 
came somewhat ‘‘ rattled” in the midst of conflicting theories. 
The amateur, we will suppose, sits down with a late copy of 
some reliable bee-periodical, and opens the page to a leading 
article. It is about some subject of which he knows abso- 
lutely nothing ; that is why he is reading it. He expects by 
a careful study of that article to fully understand one subject 
in the business. True, he finds a good deal depending upon 
the possession of a previous knowledge that he has not 
Never mind. He will read the article and absorb what he 
can of it. He does, and then, congratulating himself on his 
accumulating stock, he turns the page and reads a second 
article, not only flatly contradicting the first, but bringing out 
such wholly different principles of natural history that he in- 
stinctively turns back to see if the first sketch might not have 
been written about pigs instead of bees. 
gets discouraged ? 


Do you wonder he 


To such letters as the above sample, I usually reply some- 
what as follows: 


‘*From out this discouraging assortment of disorder select 
some one book. If it is the best one, so much the better; if 
not, better than so much. Only see that he has some sort of 
chronological, ornithological, or almost any other kind of 
order; for a little jumble is sometimes worse than a big one. 
It is just as indigestible, and does not contain half so much 
truth. Now study this book and learn it, whether you be- 
lieve itor not. Only, mind you, unless you intend to profit 
by it as I shall herein direct, all previous engagements shal! 
be, and the same are hereby declared canceled. You are not 
by any means to use this single volume, good or bad, as your 
sole guide ; only as a sort of pigeon-hole case in which to fil 
away the results of future study. Once provided with the 
necessary pigeon-holes, one can sit down and sort out as much 
of the original mass as he sees fit. and then outof the contents 
of any one of his mental pigeon-holes, deduce a theory of his 
own and go ahead.” 


Seriously, the confusion does not arise so much from the 
supply of matter as from a proper knowledge of systemizing 
and applying it. And, come to think of it, the difference be- 


tween the professional and the amateur is not so much in what 
they know as in how they know it; whether their knowledge 
is part of a system or of a jumble. 
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- Canadian Beedom. 





Clipping Queens’ Wings. 


Dr. Miller, on page 519, does not take the point made as 
to lessening the wing-power of queens. There is a law in 
Nature that ability is lost by disuse. It has an extreme illus- 
tration in the eyeless fishes found in the Kentucky Mammoth 
Cave. They once had eyes, but having no longer any use of 
or for them, have lost the organs themselves. The point made 
is that clipping deprives queens of the power of flight, and 
that organs not used are likely to deteriorate. As to cutting 
hair compelling the Doctor’s posterity to wear wigs, there is 
no analogy between the two cases, because cutting hair has 
the effect of making it grow faster and thicker, whereas clip- 
ping a queen’s wing stops all growth and use of the organs of 
flight. 

ae A OS 


« Ripeness and Over-Ripeness of Honey.” 


An article with the above title appeared in the Rural 
Canadian for August. The ‘‘ripeness” part of it is good, but 
the ‘“‘over-ripeness”” is open to question. The writer, S. W. 
Sears, tells us honey may get too ripe, and that it ‘* should not 
be allowed to remain one day after maturity is reached.” 
‘*Remain” presumably has reference to the hive. He says, 
“the honey is ripe and it does not improve by standing.” 
There is no doubt a stage in its history when honey gets ripe, 
but it is a mistake to suppose that after the point of ripeness 
is reached honey suffers deterioration by remaining in the 
hive. It will keep there all right for years and years. Old 
bee-hunters, who have taken trees with large quantities of 
honey in them, know very well that none of it is any too ripe. 
O, what thick, luscious, delicious honey was taken from bee- 
trees in old times! How long it had been stored, who can 
tell? I believe that honey, like wine, improves with age. If: 
as this writer alleges, ‘‘it does not improve by standing,” 
most assuredly it does not deteriorate. 


It is too much to expect, as this article teaches, that a 
bee-keeper should have such nicety of judgment, as to beable 
to tell the exact day when honey ought to be removed from 
the hive. Weare told he is to do this by “‘intuition.” ‘*He 
may not be able to tell why he gathers the honey to-day or to- 
morrow, but he knows it is ready.” There is no intuition 
needed. When the honey is ripe, the bees seal it over. That 
is their finishing touch which proclaims that it is ready for 
market, or for use. While there is an excess of water in the 
honey, the bees will not seal it over. They will leave it to 
evaporate. This process of evaporation is the ripening proc- 
ess. As it goes on, the honey gets thicker and heavier, until 
it has reached the proper density. Then, as already remarked, 
the bees certify to its ripeness by sealing it over. 

Some bee-keepers think they can ripen honey as well as 
the bees, if not better. So they provide tanks where they 
leave the honey to undergo the evaporating process. The 
hive is the best place for this process. It is very doubtful if a 
large body of honey in a tank will evaporate as perfectly as it 
does by the cell-full. Neither is the changeable temperature 
of the outside air as favorable for the ripening process as the 
steady, warm temperature of the interior of the hive. 


T*>.re isa large proportion of unripe honey put on the 
market, to the great injury of the business of bee-keeping. 


This unripe honey is thin, watery, and liable to go sour. 
[t is supposed by a certain class of bee-keepers that tbey are 
doing a cute thing to get the honey extracted before the bees 
go to the trouble of sealing it over. 
imaginable. 


This is the poorest policy 





quality, whereas it should be the constant aim to get the high- 
est quality, because that invariably commands the best price, 
and gives the most satisfaction to customers. 


— > 


Fighting Hybrids—Late Swarming. 

I read some time ago of a bee-keeper who thought ita 
disgrace to wear a veil while handling bees. Well, I think if 
he had been in my place the other day, he would have been 
very glad to have one. I have a colony of hybrids that have 
always wanted to run things to suit themselves. They did not 
swarm this summer, and there are bees enough in the bive to 
make two or three average colonies. However, they had too 
much drone-comb, so one morning I walked out, pants in 
socks, smoker in hands, veil on face, and purpose in head. 

I puffed some smoke in at the entrance, and waited for 
them to fill themselves with honey. Itis generally believed 
that bees are then much easier handled; not so in this case, 
however. I was surrounded by aswarm of the angriest bees 
that ever took wing. I could smell formic acid in the air. I 
placed a new hive, containing full sheets of worker-founda- 
tion, on the stand, and proceeded to remove the frames from 
the old hive, and shake the bees off in front of the new one. 
Before they were down they were up and at me like a nest of 
yellow-jackets, sticking to my veil, arms and legs like grim 
death, some getting under my socks and stinging through my 
pants; others up under my coat, and two or three succeeded 
in getting their business end against my face. This caused 
me to beat a hasty retreat, leaving them in possession of the 
field till I got the bees out of my bonnet. 

Returning to the combat, I managed to get the bees all 
off the combs, and placing the old brood-chamber on top with 
a queen-excluder between, I made for the bath, where I gave 
myself a good washing with salt water. I can recommend 
this to anyone who has been badly stung about the body and 
limbs, as I felt none the worse for it, and must have been 
stung more than twenty times. 

18. 


I had a swarm issue to-day—Aug. 18. They came out 
about noon and clustered on a tree, so I hived them on drawn 
combs in a new hive. The hive they came from was an 8- 
frame one with two supers on it. The supers were full of 
buckwheat honey, not much of it sealed. The bees were Ital- 
ians, and a very strong colony. Can anyone tell what caused 
them to swarm so late in the season? The same colony cast 
a fine swarm June 1. Gro. McCuLLoca. 

Harwood, Ont. 


A SWARM THAT ISSUED AUG. 
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Questions g> Answers, 
CONDUCTED BY 

DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 


Starters in Wired Frames. 


When only starters are used, will the bees build over them 
straight combs ? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—You can’t depend on good work with wires and 
no foundation except a starter. 


> - © - i 


Transferring—Ants and Bees—Dividing Colonies, Etc. 


1. I have 13 colonies in box-hives, which I wish to trans- 
fer into new hives. When is the proper time to transfer 
them ? and what is the best method ? 

2. Do hives need ventilation ? 
done ? 


If so, how should it be 





It ig an attempt to gain profit at the sacrifice of 








3. What is the best method of rendering wax ? 
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4. As we have rains here in the spring our best honey- 
plant (cleome) grows only on the banks of irrigating ditches, 
and in other wet places, would you advise that it be sown 
where it could be irrigated ? It is good for nothing but bee- 
pasture. 

5. My bees are frequently bothered with a large black 
ant, which, if let alone, will destroy a colony in a very short 
time. How can I most successfully fight them ? 

6. Will you kindly give eme afew pointers on dividing 
bees ? I believe I should prefer dividing to natural swarming ? 


7. As there is considerable discussion over the $ and 10 
frame hive, what do you think of using the larger hive, and 
if the queen is not prolific enough to utilize all the room, let 
the workers fill the balance with winter stores ? 

Aztec, New Mex. J. P. 


ANSWERS.—1. Transferring is usually done during fruit- 
bloom. Itis rather out of season to discuss the manner now, 
and it is best to study up the subject in a good text-book. 
Don't think of getting along at bee-keeping without a good 
bee-book. 

2. Ventilation is very important, but an entrance large 
enough will probably give all the ventilation that is needed. 
An entrance of six square inches or more is none too large. 

35. In a sun extractor. 

4. Idoubtif it will pay to occupy tillable ground with 
any plant that has no value except as a honey-plant. 

5. I know nothing about them from experience, but I 
have read of having the legs of stands or hives standing in 
little dishes of water. Possibly there may be some drug that 
will drive out the ants without driving out the bees. 

6. As you will hardly want to do any dividing before 
another season, the very best pointer I can give you is to take 
advantage of the opportunity of getting from the American 
Bee Journal office Root’s ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” read up, 
then ask me about any points that are not clear. [The ‘A 
BC” is sent a for $1.25; or with the Bee Journal a 
anh for only $2.00. —Epitor. ] 

. That’s an open | question, and I wouldn’t like to be very 
ceili about it, but I’m inclined to think the plan may be 
all right. 

LL — 


Buying Bees in the Fall. 


Would it be best for me to buy bees now at $4.00 per 
colony, or wait for spring and pay ‘$7.00 or $8 .OO, working 
for increase and saving money? I have a nice place to winter 
them in. We. Bs oe 

Lynn, Mass., Aug. 11. 


ANSWER.—Better buy now, if you think you can bring 
through the winter more than half your number. 


Ee 


Amount of Winter Stores Per Colony. 


How much should an ordinary colony of bees, in 8 Hoff- 
man frames, weigh to winter? They are flying almost every 
week in winter here, but there is no honey from September to 
May. A. P. G. 


ANSWER.—Last fall I fed up mine until each weigned 50 
pounds, just weighing the 8-frame hive with cover, without 
any bottom-board. Your bees have about as long a pull with- 
out gathering, only yours have a weekly flight while mine 
stay in the cellar for five months. So I suppose yours will 
use more stores, possibly five or ten pounds more, but that’s a 
mere guess. 

Se ee 


Larvee Used in Rearing Queens. 


I noticed your reply to H. P. J.,on page 491, and have 
decided to give one of my experiments, to-wit: 

In preparing a batch of queen-cells, I selected larve from 
the smallest that can be transferred, up to the largest size 
that is surrounded by an abundance of the milky food, all 
from the same queen, and one that always duplicates herself 
in queens without any black on the tip, if the larvwis the 
right age, and had them hatched out in a queen-nursery. 
Those that hatched out on the 11th and 12th days (counting 
the day the cells were prepared and the one of hatching) ap- 
peared to be all right, but those hatching on the 13th and 
14th days, counting the first and last, had black tips extend- 
ing up on a portion of the fifth band, and were smaller than 
the others, which proves to my satisfaction that there is a 

mit beyond which it will not do to go, in selecting larvex, re- 
ardless of the quantity of food surrounding them. I have 
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noticed the same difference in the queens when que enless bees 
were forced to select an old larva from which to rear a gy Leen, 
The best queens will hatch outon the 12th, from 
prepared on the first day of the month. ~ 
My conclusions are, that you will get a fair queen from 
larva of any age if she hatches out in 16 days from the time 
the egg is laid; but if not retarded by cold in deve! 
and it takes longer, she partakes somewhat of the 
a worker. 


Opment, 
nature of 


Do you think Iam right? W.H.P. 


ANSWER.—I believe it is understood that for the first thro 
days a worker-larva is fed the same as a queen, and durj ing 
the remaining two or three days the food is different. Now if 
a larva is selected after the change in food has been made, | 
should not expect so good a queen. A larva that does pot 
turn out a queen under 14 days, must be at least 17 days 
from the laying of the egg, and that delay doesn’t promise 
well for the quality of the queen. And I suppose it is reagop. 
able to believe that after the change of food has been made. 
the older the larva the longer it will be before it emerges from 
the cell. 

$0 


The Length of Bees’ Memory. 


I removed surplus from two hives and stored it in an up- 
per room of my dwelling, about 150 feet from the apiary. 
The bees soon found it, and began carrying it back to the 
hives. The next day I smoked them out and closed the wip- 
dows; but they did not cease to fly to the spot for three 


weeks. Is this the limit of a bee’s memory ? W. G. 
ANSWER.—Hardly. Sometimes they remember the old 
stand on which they formerly stood, after being in the cellar 


a number of weeks. Their stopping their visits at the end of 
three weeks doesn’t show they forget the place, but that they 
had too much sense to fool away any more time there. Just 
give them the same chance a week after their visits ceased, 
and see if they don’t remember. 


ee Ae 


Fears Danger to Bees from a Cider-Mill. 


A cider-mill has just located a little more than % mile 
from me, and I wish to know whether the danger to my bees 
is really alarming. An old bee-keeper near says it wil! be 
almost sure death to them. The drouth has been so severe 
there are no fall flowers. What would you do under the cir- 
cumstances ? Mycropof honey is so light that I cannot af- 
ford to lose any bees if it can be avoided. H. M. S. 


ANSWER.—Several times a cider-mill has been run equally 
near me, and I suppose a good many bees have been killed 
thereby, still the colonies have remained of pretty good 
strength. Iam inclined to the opinion that the law should 
oblige those who run cider-mills to enclose them against the 
entrance of bees, but there is no such law, and the owners of 
the mills would no doubt think it the business of the bee- 
keeper to keep his bees away. Possibly by furnishing mate- 
rial for enclosure, inthe shape of netting of some kind, you 
might have the bees kept out. 

= ae 


Spacing of Brood-Frames. 


Have you ever experimented with brood-frames spaced 
less than 1% inches from center to center? If you have, ! 
would be glad to hear with what success. 

I have seen the inside of a number of box-hives, and have 
been struck with the close spacing of the center combs (the 
average does not seem to be over 1 3//16 inches), and it 
seems to me that this greatly favors early spreading of the 
brood, and consequently accounts, at least in part, for the 
large and early swarms usually cast by colonies in these hives. 
Surely, a given number of bees would cover more brood if 
crowded into a 5,/16-inch or 4-inch space than they would if 
they had to fill 7/16 inch spaces, as they must in hives 
where the frames are spaced 1 %¢ inches apart. 

I suppose this ground has been gone over before, but I 
can find no mention of it in any of the books that 4 + 


ANSWER.—I have never experimented in this line excep! 
incidentally, or accidentally. I aminclined to think that 
more extended and careful observation will decide you that in 
box-hives the average spacing is more thanl 3/106. The 
observations of others give it a good deal more. I think ' 


quite possible that during the hot season brood would be 
reared all right if frames were spaced 1% or less from center 
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to center, but at that time little heat is needed from the bees, 
and the same number of bees would cover just as many combs 
if spaced 13¢ inches from center to center, and they would 
rear just as much brood in one case as the other. 

In early spring, however, the case is different, and brood 
will be found in only a8 many combs as the bees can cover 
well when compactly clustered. You are right in saying, ‘‘a 
number of bees would cover more brood if crowded into 
16 or 34 space than they would if they had to fill 7/16 
spaces. But you have lost sight, apparently, of another very 
important factor, and that is that you may have the frames 
crowded together until the mass of bees between the combs 
shall be too small to generate a sufficient amount of heat. 
And that factor must be considered in deciding how far you 


ean crowd. 


given 


av 


cL 


Uniting Colonies—Getting Honey from Box-Hives. 


I bought 2 colonies last spring, in old-fashioned square 
hives. One swarmed three times; No. 2 and No. 3 the next 
day. They built some comb, but seemed very dull. I found 
they had no queen. I fed sugar syrup, as they had no honey. 
I fed for two weeks, then put them on top of No. 1, which 
were working nicely. They seem to be all right there. I 
made holes for communication. Did I doright? How can I 
get honey from the old square boxes, and not injure the colo- 
noies ? A. A. L. 


Verona, Ont., Aug. 12. 


Answer.-— Your bees would probably unite all right as 
you did. Bore oneor more holes with an inch or 1} inch bit 
in the top of the hive. It may bore into the combs, but no 
matter. Then put on one or more surplus boxes, and make a 
cover large enough to fit over all. When they swarm next 
summer you can put the swarm into a hive with movable 


combs. 
Sy — 


Going into the Bee-Business. 


I have been thinking strongly of going into the bee-busi- 
ness. How much capital will it require? How much ground, 
and what localities are best? Thisis my first attempt, and I 
don’t want to fail. Nowif I’m not asking too much, you will 
tonfer a great favor by giving me a few suggestions. 

Mrs. H. C. T. 


ANSWER.—Probably you will do well not to make any in- 
vestment at present beyond a bee-paper and a text-book to 
study between now until next spring, for it is pretty late to 
start in bee-keeping this year. Then in the spring you will 
need to invest enough to buy two colonies of bees, and you can 
tell better than I what you can get them for in your neighbor- 
hood. You will need to invest a dollar or so more for veil and 
smoker, and that will be enough to starton. As to other 
points, you will be in better shape to receive suggestions after 
your winter’s study, and any points that are not clear then, I 
shall be glad to throw light uponif Ican. I might say that 
you will need a square yard or so of ground for each colony. 


cL 


Rearing Queens and Drones. 


1. I have aqueenless colony of bees, and on Aug. 6 I 
gave them a frame with brood ranging from newly laid eggs 
to hatching bees. How many days before I should have a 
laying queen ? 

~. If I feed them, will they be strong enough to go into 
the winter ? 

5. Can the bees develop queens and drones from any egg 
if taken at the right time ? or are a certain proportion of the 
eggs, queen and drone eggs, to be developed if needed, and if 
not, then to be destroyed ? AMATEUR. 

Weeping Water, Nebr. 


ANSWERS.—1. I would hardly look to find out before 
about three weeks after giving the brood. The queen may be 
‘aying before that, but sometimes they are longer, and it’s a 


zood deal easier to decide the case after eggs are somewhat 
plenty 

<. Chatdepends. If they have dwindled down to almost 
nothing before the queen lays, no. If they are yet strong, 


yes. 


3. No; if an egg is impregnated it may produce a queen | 


= 4 worker, but never a drone. If unimpregnated it can pro- 
a nothing but a drone. It will pay you well to get a good 
ee-book and read up on this. As a rule, no eggs are wasted, 
every egg the queen lays being utilized. 


Notes @ Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Swarming.—‘'! have tried many plans to prevent 
swarming but without profitable results, and I now believe I 
can get the best results, not by preventing but by encouraging 
swarming, and then properly utilizing it to accomplish certain 
aims.”—B. Taylor, in Review. 


I am quite sure that this strikes the keynote of success 
with bees. As I have often said, I do not think it possible or 
desirable to develop a non-swarming race of bees. If it were 
possible, I am quite sure it would be at the expense of the 
honey-gathering qualities. The truth of the matter is, that I 
have never found swarming such a drawback as some claim it 
to be. A-colony of bees which has been given plenty of room 
as fast as it is needed, until it has reached the point of swarm- 
ing, isin the best possible condition to store a large quantity 
of honey, if the nectar is to be had in the flowers, and they 
are so manipulated that the strength of the colony is all 
thrown to the new swarm. It is areal pleasure to see such a 
colony work and to note how quickly they will fill the sections 
in two or three supers, and even more, if the honey-flow con- 
tinues any length of time. 


—_—_—~<+---»—__. 


Walue of Insects.—‘‘! do not hesitate in this con- 
nection to refer to another of Prof. Ward’s conclusions set 
forth in one of his interesting articles, namely, that most of 
the higher flowering plants would speedily perish were insect 
aid withdrawn, and that but for such aid in the past we 
should now be without most of our gorgeous flora, and that in- 
sects have actually paved the way for man’s existence by the 
part they have played in the development of fruit and nut 
bearing plants.’”—Prof. Riley, in Insect Life. 


This is well put, and clearly brings out the idea of man’s 
dependence upon the things about him—animate as well as in- 
animate. As we study this inter-dependence of all things, the 
world comes to mean more to us, and the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Designer stands out in bold relief at every step we 
take. The lower forms of life have paved the way for the 
higher types, and are constantly adding to their comfort and 
rendering their continued existence possible. So it comes to 
pass that science is daily opening up new fields of investiga- 
tion, and giving the careful student of Nature enlarged ideas 
and broader views of the world in which he lives. Careful 
study soon leads one to see that this is not a world of chance, 
but one of law and order, and one in which the life of the 
smallest creature is not to be treated with contempt. 


——-o-———— 


Position of Winter Stores.—‘'Say! hold on! 
Isn’t is a fact that, but for the short warm spells during win- 
ter, which permit the bees to carry stores from any direction 
in the brood-nest to the center of the cluster, they would 
starve, the shape of the hive notwithstanding ?”—J. H. Mark- 
ley, in Gleanings. 


Bees in old-fashioned box-hives do not depend upon warm 
days for their supply of honey, and Iam quite sure that he 
who so prepares his bees for winter that they must depend 
upon the coming of warm spells for the food necessary to keep 
them alive, is very apt to find himself short a good many colo- 
nies in the spring. If bees are to winterin the best possible 
condition, they must have sealed honey, or* something that 
will take the place of it, immediately above the cluster, and in 
direct contact with it as long as the cold weather lasts. The 
bees that are forced to carry honey during some ‘* warm spell” 
into the combs on which they have clustered will not be found 
the * fittest to survive,” in my opinion. I know that some 
advocate the theory that the cluster can move lengthwise of 
the comb and get honey in that way, but for some reason or 
other all of my bees that have been compelled to do this in 
order to reach their stores, have found the effort too much for 
them, and have perished in the attempt. Plenty of good food 





above the cluster is what takes them through, every time. 
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“Editorial Budget, 


Dr. Miller \ will be missed at the convention this week. 
His health and apiarian journalistic work wouldn’t permit his 
leaving home. ‘Too bad. 

ne 

The Constitution of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, as revised and adopted at the St. Joseph 
convention last year, will be found on page 578 of this num- 
ber of the Bee Journal. Itis very short and simple. Will it 
be revised again at Toronto? Wait and see. 

Pe es 

Mr. Chas. Dadant is spending a few weeks at Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis., where, fortunately, he finds an annual escape 
from hay-fever, which so annoys him at his home in Hamilton, 
Ill. His series of profitable articles on ‘‘ Extracted Honey” 
will be completed in these columns next week. Don’t miss it. 





= =! See 

A Glorious Rain blessed this part of the country 
Friday, Aug. 23. It was a regular soaker, and must have 
been of untold value to fall pastures and tlowers. The pros- 
pects for fall honey are fine in many localities, so reports say. 
That will insure plenty of winter stores for the bees in such 
places. 

toe 

The Five Bee-Keeping Women shown on 
the first page this week make a choice group. They are 
among the most prominent bee-sisters of to-day. I wish they 
all might be present at the Toronto convention this week, but 
probably none of them wil] be there. All excepting Mrs. Ax- 
tell were at the World’s Fair bee-convention in 18938. I, for 
one, am proud of our representative bee-women—they are all 
exceptionally nice. I hope to show more of their number 
later on. 

toe 

Crimson Clover, when in bloom, is pretty enough 
to afford a bed of tt room in a flower-garden. So says Dr. 
Miller in a ‘‘straw” in Gleanings. The August 15th number 
of that paper had quite an interesting symposium on crimson 
clover. It seems to promise much as forage, for hay, plowing 
under, and last, but not least, as a honey-yielder. Reports 
from any who have had experience with it as a honey-plant, 
will be gladly received and published in the Bee Journal. The 
future prosperity of bee-keeping as a business may depend 
much upon the success bee-keepers have in influencing farmers 
everywhere to grow the various clovers—sweet, Alsike, alfalfa 
and the crimson. Let us find out all we can about these fine 
honey-yielders, and then endeavor to have them sown and 
grown as widely as possible. 





Nebraska and Capt. G. W. i 
that Capt. G. W. Carnes, who is very familiar with pj. sub. , 
ject, is giving, in various places, a free lecture on “No braska 
and the Newer Northwest.” He places his hearers jp posses. 
sion of an immense amount of interesting information. Go 
and hear him if he should lecture near you. In face of the 
present unusual prosperity of Nebraska, and the high price at 
which farm lands in IJinois and other eastern States are held 
Capt. Carnes will confine himself to an interesting deg, riptior 
of the great opportunities in Nebraska for the farmer of mod. 
erate means. In the past, Nebraska has been looked upon as 
solely a *‘corn” State, but the last few years have proved 
conclusively that it is one of the best States in the Union fo, 
varied crops; wheat, oats and other cereals, all descriptions 
of tame grasses, and in particular alfalfa—the great honey. 
yielder—have all been raised with the greatest success 
Another industry, the production of sugar-beets, is increasing 
each year, and to-day Nebraska produces more sugar-beets to 
the acre than any other country in the world. 


arn 


>= 


I Am Indebted to Editor Root for a very nice re. 
port, in Gleanings, of my recent one-day’s visit to the ‘‘Home 
of the Honey-Bees.” I can truly say that I have never looked 
upon Gleanings, or Bro. Root, as business rivals, but as friends 
who would rather help me and the American Bee Journal on 
to success than otherwise. Such friends are appreciated. 
There are but few matters upon which Bro. Root and I do not 
agree. In fact, they are so few as not to be worth noticing. 
We are both striving to publish good, clean bee-papers, and to 
do the right as nearly as we can see it. But neither of us 
claims to be perfect. 


ae 


The Toronto Convention of the North Ameri. 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association will be in session when this 
number of the American Bee Journal reaches the majority oj 
its readers. A full report of the proceedings will be published 
in these columns. I have engaged Bro. Hutchinson to furnish 
it, so there will not be the delay and finally no completed re- 
port as was the case last year. When Mr. Hutchinson agrees 
to do a thing, he does it. Itis areal satisfaction to do busi- 
ness with a man that can be relied upon to do as he agrees. 


—_—>-2-————— 


Mark Tovyell, an extensive and respected bee-keeper 
living at Guelph, Ont., died Sunday, Aug. 18. He was 75 
years old. He was born in England, and came to Guelph i 
18382, settling there with a large party from his native land. 
The sea voyage required eight weeks and three days. He 
took a great interest in bee-keeping the last few years of his 
life. The local newspaper, in chronicling his death, said 
‘Inthe death of Mr. Tovell, Guelph loses-one of its early 
settlers, and his genial face, out-spoken sentiments, and kindly 
greetings will long be missed.” 


— > oo 


The First Comb Honey Shipment receive 
by one of the largest dealers in Chicago, for this year, rea hed 
them on Aug. 23. They at once wrote me as_follows: 


We received to-day our first shipment of comb honey Ir vm 
Geo. G. Scott, Wadena, Iowa. The shipment consisted « 
pounds, and we sold it on arrival at 16 cents per pound. The 
honey was put up in 12-section cases, 3 sections being show! 
through the glass. We like this package very much. 





——~>_ > 


Wanted.—aAs the edition of the Bee Journal for Aug 
8, 1895, No. 32, is exhausted, I’d like to ask those who /ee 
like sparing that number, to mail it to this office. If, whet 
mailing it, you will write a postal card, so that I can now 


whom it is from, I will send you a copy of ‘* Honey as Food an¢ 
Medicine’ in exchange for it. 
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Honey and Beeswax in France.—From a Re- 
port on France, recently issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, ‘‘ for the purpose of illustrating the pos- 
sibilities attending & highly diversified system of agriculture 
in a country less than one-third larger than the State of Cali- 
fornia,” I notice that the amount of Honey produced in 1893 
was 6,432,607 pounds, valued at $2,049,481; and 4,427,- 
157 pounds of beeswax, valued at $853,107. It also shows 
that in 1892, 580, colonies of bees were imported into 
France; in 1898, 492 colonies, and in 1894, 659 colonies. 
It does not say where the bees came from. 

he Tay 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. ‘This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 
for TO cents. 


—--——____ 


The Book “ Bees and Honey,” which we are 
using as a premium for new subscribers, we are entirely out 
of just now, but will have a new edition about Sept. 15, when 
all orders will be filled promptly. Send on the new subscrip- 
tions just the same—the premium book will then be mailed 
afterward, as stated above. 








Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 





DIVISIBLE BROOD-CHAMBERS. 


Some are saying that bees do not rear brood to so great 
an extent when a divisible brood-chamber is used, and that the 
queen is likely to neglect one section. I have used such bives 
in large numbers now for years, and have never seen anything 
of the kind. There is usually more brood in the lower sec- 
tion, just as there is more brood in the lower part of an ordi- 
nary frame of a single-story hive, but at the height of the 
mn season this difference is very slight.—Review edito- 
rial. 

VALUE OF BROOD-FOUNDATION. 


Bees, if left to themselves, will have at least the two out- 
side combs of drone. I have not tested it, but would say that 
such a colony would gather about a fifth less honey and con- 
sume about one-tenth more, which would mean over one- 
fourth less surplus. We can easily see the loss is considerable; 
not only have we two frames less in which to rear worker- 
bees, but we have two frames more, that rear consumers. It 
is my belief that a colony on comb built of foundation, or 
which have all, or nearly, all-worker comb, are worth at least 
one dollar more each year than one which is allowed to build 
their own comb. Many, however, from shortsightedness, 
would object to giving it if they were buying. If such a col- 
ony is kept for a number of years we can understand that the 
loss or gain is considerable.—Canadian Bee Journal. 


A VISIT FROM THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


We all of us, big and little Roots, have had a most enjoy- 
able visit from Mr. George W. York. From the very first a 
pleasant, and I might say, a sort of kinship feeling, sprang up 
between us. I was attracted by his out-and-out spokenness, 
and gentle and Christianlike bearing; and the more I have 
come to know him, the more I esteem him—not as a rival, but 
a8 a co-worker. (Mutual-admiration society ? Well, call it 
what you like, if I admire my friends and am not afraid to say 
80. )—C" \anings. 


HONEY IN THE BROOD-CHAMBER. 


I have been a careful observer for 25 years, and find that 


when bees are at work best in sections there will be very little 


honey in the body of the hive, if the hive has the right size of 


/rood-chamber, duri : acim 
which is the ng the early or white honey harvest, 


about. 


b 


one that the bee-keeper is the most anxious 
But should some honey accumulate in the brood- 











combs, it would be a doubtful expedient to use the extractor 
on the combs below, and I have reason to know that if any 
one expects to secure a large yield of comb honey, and use the 
extractor on the brood-combs at the same time, he will not 
realize his expectations. After the bees get thoroughly at 
work in the sections let the brood-combs alone, and you need 
have no fears about the queen being crowded. If honey 
accumulates in the combs before the bees are fairly started in 
the sections, have no fears, for as soon as they go to work 
above they will carry it all up into the sections and make 
abundant room for the queen.—G. M. Doo.LiTrTrLE, in American 
Bee-Keeper. 
ALSIKE CLOVER AND BASSWOOD. 


The following from the discussions of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association is clipped from the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal: 


‘*Mr. Pringle—You need not depend on the white clover 
for honey; but the Alsike I hardly ever knew to fail. I have 
been sowing it for 25 years—every year more or less—and I 
never knew it to fail to yield nectar. Weought to sow more 
Alsike, and I believe, too, in planting basswood. I have 
planted some hundreds myself, and they are nearly ready to 
bloom. As for the second-growths, we need not depend much 
on that. Most of the ground so occupied is cleared and put 
under cultivation. 


‘*Mr. R. E. Jones related a circumstance to show that in 
his own case the bees had passed right over a crop of Alsike 
and took none of it. The bees came home with honey, but it 
was not from the Alsike. 


‘* Mr. Gemmill could bear out the statement of Mr. Jones. 
Much of the honey that was supposed to be Alsike was in 
reality wild mustard.” 


WIRE BOTTOM-BARS IN BROOD-FRAMES. 


We have recently received from Mr. S. M. Keeler, of 
Chenango Bridge, N. Y., a sample brood-frame having the 
bottom-bar made of wire. Mr. Keeler writes that for a long 
time he has studied the question how to get bees to build 
combs down to the bottoms of the frames, and now believes he 
has solved it. The wire used is about 3-32 of an inch in 
diameter ; the ends are turned up and driven into the ends of 
the end-bars. By using these wire bottom-bars there is left 
no hiding-place between the comb and bottom-bar for the 
queen; and the combs being built right down to and fastened 
to the wire, will not sag. The combs of brood and honey can 
be handled very much better and safer.—American Bee- 
Keeper. 

<FFECT OF BAD WINTERING ON QUEENS. 


C. W. Post says in Canadian Bee Journal: ‘‘If a colony 
winters badly, say has dysentry, I find it influences the work- 
ing qualities of the queen. The colony pulls up slowly and 
does not appear to exceed a certain strength. I believe from - 
what I have observed, what destroys the vitality and strength 
of the working bees, impairs the usefulness of the queen. It 
would be better to destroy that queen and replace her with 
another, a young queen, if possible. Such aqueen will pull 
up a colony a long way ahead of the old. Many do not look 
upon the matter in this light, I know, but my statement is 
based on close observation.” 


WOOD-BASE FOUNDATION. 


We notice some discussion going on about wood-base 
foundation. If we mistake not very much, Mr. D. A. Jones 
used that 15 or more years ago, and gaveitup. We can tell 
bee-keepers that it has been tried since with the following 
results: In several instances, while the bees were working 
and busy rearing brood, it was all right, and everything went 
lovely; but when out of wholesome employment the bees be- 
came very human and got into mischief; they then set to 
work to eat away and remove the wood. Itis not likely that 
we will get anything to take the place of beeswax in the build- 
ing of comb in the hive. Wood in the base appears to be too 
base a materia! for the bees. —Canadian Bee Journal. 


USELESS CONSUMERS. 
S. E Miller says in the Progressive Bee-Keeper : 


‘* Nowadays there is a great deal being said about useless 
consumers (not tramps that roam over the country, and go 
from house to house, asking for a bite to eat, but worker-bees 
produced from eggs laid inside of about 40 days before-the 
honey harvest opens). This looks well on paper and sounds 
well in theory, but will it hold good in actual practice? Let 
us say 21 days from the time the egg is laid until it hatches 
out a perfect bee; and add 16 days until it arrives at the age 
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when it is ready to go to the field to gather nectar—the age at 
which those who claim to know tell us a bee becomes a field- 
worker. This gives us 37 days. Now if we could stop all 
egg-laying 37 days before the main honey harvest commences, 
without throwing the colony out of a normal condition, would 
we gain anything ? Let us draw a comparison : 

‘*Suppose you have a number of men working for you— 
six in the harvest field, and one about the house to do up 
chores, but need one more in the field. Nowif you hire a boy 
to do up the chores, and send the man to the field, is it not just 
the same as if you had hired a man to put in the harvest field? 
So it looks to me as though these so-called useless consumers 
might not be so useless after all. The bee that takes the 
place of a nurse-bee or comb-builder, and allows that nurse- 
bee to become a field-worker, it seems to me is just about as 
useful as the field-worker. What say you ? 

*** Useless consumers’ is a term that seems to take well 
with many writers on apiculture, and some have got to hand- 
ling itin a very reckless manner. I would caution them to be 
very careful, lest it might be loaded and go off, and injure the 
one that is handling it.” 


DARK ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Among imported Italian queens some are very dark and 
produce finely-colored workers. W. J. M. says in Australian 
Bee-Bulletin : 


‘*T reared some queens from an imported tested queen, 
and one queen I reared was quite black, indeed so black that 
I thought here was a game of stealing eggs, and she was 
marked for removal. However, having gone away for a short 
holiday I left her, and when I came back I found her so pro- 
lific that I built up the nucleus to a full colony by the usual 
methods. Four months afterwards, having received another 
imported queen, I went to remove her black majesty. On 
epening the hive I found the bees unusually quiet, and on 
further examination I found the hive full of pure Italians, 
although the queen was to all appearances a common black 
one. Now for this reason alone, we should be careful when 
discarding dark-colored queens till they have been given a 
fair trial.” 


A 








Southern Department, 





[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown, and he will answer in this department.—Ep.] 








Purity of Italian Bees—Honey-Plants. 


1. Will ordinary 3-banded bees hold up to their markings 
when kept at a safe distance from other bees to prevent 
crossing? Now, if they will hold up to 3 bands, itis con- 
trary to my experience, and I have been experimenting with 
Italian bees four or five years. I find that bees showing 3 
bands, and those that show 8 bands when filled with honey, 
make very dark-colored queens and drones; the drones are 
commonly very dark, some showing po yellow marks at all. 
My experience with such bees is, you have to select the very 
best marked queens and drones to breed from, or you will 
soon have plenty of black bees in yourapiary. Now, is it im- 
purity, degeneration, or what ? 

I have a queen that I bought for an imported Italian; her 
bees show 3 yellow bands very clearly at all times, and under 
the bottom of the abdomen they are yellow to the tip; she 
produces uniform drones, and they are yellow except a little 
dark on theend of the abdomen; and her queens are uni- 
formly and highly marked. Itis no trouble to get these bees 
to hold up to 3 bands, and they are doing just as good work 
as the leather-colored bees. The bees that will hold up to 
their markings and do good work are the bees for me. 

2. Does cotton-bloom give any honey ? 


3. My bees work rapidly on sumac. Is ita good honey- 
plant ? 
4. Does golden-rod give much honey? My bees don’t 


seem to notice it much, but they come down on aster all right, 
and get a lot of honey from it, too. 


A. P. L., Batesburg, S. C. 
ANSWERS.—1. The term ‘‘safe distance” in my friend’s 
interrogatory is very indefinite. One person might think a 
fourth of a mile a safe distance to prevent one variety of the 
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honey-bee from crossing with another; while Another hep. 
keeper might have in his mind some other distance. 

known black queens to mate with Italian drones distant four 
miles. I was the first person in this portion of Georg; 
troduce the Italian bee, and I availed myself of my ad 
to test this question. 


I have 


& to ip. 


Vantage 
If you wish to keep your be 


S pure you 
should have all Italian drones in a radius of four miles, Ty), 
you cannot do, for there may be many colonies of black hers 


ensconced in trees within the range of your bees. Besides, jt 
you want to keep up the purity of your bees, you must rhe 
your breeders—both queens and drones. The markea 
queens are not always the best breeders. There is not ono 
queen in 50 that will invariably duplicate herself in markings 
in her queen progeny. A queen that will do it is worth money. 


best 


The Italian bee is no fixed type of bee. It is only a yg. 
riety, and as such it is liable in breeding to revert back to the 
original—to sport. Recently some one in the bee-papers hag 
been giving rules to test the purity of Italians by invariadi 
yellowness, etc. Such tests do not amount to a bagatelle, | 
have imported hundreds of queens direct from some of the 
best Italian breeders, and I found the queens to vary very 
much in markings; the drones from quite dark to mottled 
with bright yellow; the queen progeny from nearly black 
bright yellow. Because of this variation is no signs of jp. 
purity, if the fact of their coming from Italy will make tt 
so. 


J 


er 
iC) 


When that bee-keeper who has mapped out in his fancy 
his Italian queen, worker, or drone with markings of inya- 
riable fixedness as the only test of purity, he will be as much 
disappointed as when a redheaded, or blackheaded, or white. 
headed, or cockeyed baby pops up in his family. 
constantly stick to his uniform markings. 


He should 


From what I have saidI think the correspondent will 
have no trouble to formulate answers to his questions concern- 
ing preserving the purity of Italian bees. 

2. In some seasons, owing to atmospheric or soil condi- 
tions not understood, it yields honey in large quantities. 

3. Sumacis a good honey-plant, but the honey is very 
dark. 

4. Golden-rod, in my section, is 
secretion of honey. 


very unreliable for the 


—— 


Equalizing the Strength of Colonies. 


I have several strong colonies and one weak one, al! lately 
transferred to 8-frame hives from box-hives. I wish to build 
up the weak colony as quickly as possible. May |, after 
smoking a strong colony, place the weak one on top of it 
with a honey-board between them, with the hope that 
colonies will become more equal in strength? If not, whatis 
the best course to pursue? If I feed the weak colony, t 
others persist in robbing it, although all the usual methods 
have been tried to prevent it. E. B. T. 

Lynn, N. C., Aug. 15. 


ANSWER.—I don’t think the plan of placing the weak 
colony over a strong one with a honéy-board between w 
complish the object you desire. You say when you feed this 
weak colony the others persist in robbing it. This has to be 
stopped. Give ita frame of crawling-out brood from 
your strong colonies; contract the entrance to the hiv 
that only one bee can pass ata time. Setup in front of 
entrance a lot of weeds, brush or boards to ward off the rob 
bers. Place the feed inside the hive over the brood-frames, 
where the bees can easily get at it. Do this near dark; av 
do not give any more feed than they can take up during te 
night. When you open the hive do it at times when few Det 
are stirring, and then use a cloth to throw over the expose 
frames. Ina week give it another frame of crawling~ 
brood. 

If you find the hive is stlll robbed with all this care a0 
attention, close it up with wire-cloth and carry it into a 
dark room, and allow it to remain 48 hours (meantime, fee¢ 
and then place iton a new stand with all the precaut 
previously taken. If this will not succeed, unite it wl! 
another colony. 
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Biggest Premium We Ever Offered ! ? 


HE BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE: 


a < 


MANUAL OF 


THE APIARY. 


— 


PROF. A. 


J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Frof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting New subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 


complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. 


all written in the most fascinating style. 


whole bee-world to require any introduction. 


Fully illustrated, and 
The author is also too well-known to the 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 


his library: complete, without ‘‘ THE BEE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


HERE IS OUR 


GRAND OFFER: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $2.00), and we will 


mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as.a premium. 
ep to the new subscribers, under this offer. 


No premium is also giv- 
The postpaid price of the book alone 


is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only two new subscribers to the Kee Journal for a year, 


and thus get the book as a premium. 


Let everybody try for it. 
away 1000 copies of this book by Oct. 1. 


We want to give 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





California = 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


From a $50.00 Breeder ‘4-—? of i. 
Als rom one of A. I. 
Also Leather Colore Root’s very best im- 
ported Queens, Price—1 Queen. 50c.; 6 for 
82.75; $5.00 per dozen. Will warrant 95% of 
Queens purely mated; Bees to be gentle and 
excellent honer-Gaeerers. H. G. QUIRIN, 
34Atf BELLEVUE, Huron Co., OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES Y*3%.. Siri. 


\eeper”—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The “Model Coop.” for hen and her brood. 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 
hatching. Cat. free. but state what you want, 

J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 


WANTED ! 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, 
Cash. ress. 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











for 


A GIVEN PRESS. 








This celebrated Press for making Comb Foun- 
dation is acknowledged to make it most ac- 
ceptable to the bees. I have one which has 
been used, but is in perfect order. The outfit 
consists of— 

1 Given Press with Lever, 11x16% inches. 

4 Dipping-Boards, 10x16. 

4 Dipping-Boards, 10x12. 

2 Dipping-Boards. 6x16. 

2 Double Boilers for Wax. 

1 Book of Dies, 9x16. 

1 Book of Dies, 9x12. 
| The outfit cost over 3100, andis a great bar- 
| gain for any one desiring to make Foundation 
| for personal use. | offer it for $50.00, free on 
| board cars here. 


| Thos. G. Newman, 





147 South Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SHPTIONS, BBEE-RAIVES, S)HIPPING-G AES 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP 





AND PRICES. 


2” Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


-2” Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. eg 
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General Items. 


Best Basswood Flow in Years. 


Bees in this locality have done well, con- 
sidering the season being so coldin May 
and June, and then the drouth that fol- 
lowed. The flow from basswood was the 
bestfor many years. I got some of the 
finest comb honey I ever saw. 


Bees are working on red clover now more 
than usual, the bloom being short. I get 
20 cents per pound for all the honey my 30 
colonies can produce. Some of my neigh 
bors still stick to the old log gum, and con- 
sequently cannot sell their honey for much, 
but they don’t get much to be in my way. 

Carson, Ind., Aug. 17. Wm. G. Cory. 





Single or Double Walled Hives. 


On pages 488 and 489 is a request by C. E, 
Mead, to report the wintering of bees in 
double and single walled hives. I started 
in the fall of 1894 with 10 colonies, six of 
which were in the Hilton chaff hive, and 
four in the Dovetailed hive, with winter- 
cases. Two of the colonies in the Hilton 
hive died in February, with 20 and 25 
pounds of honey. The weather had been 
extremely cold for nearly two weeks, the 
mercury ranging from zero to 10 degrees 
below, but Ido not think it was any fault 
of the hive. S. A. RayMonp. 

Bonney, Mich. 


———___* 


‘*The Good Time”? Came at Last. 


Our honey-flow, this year, is better than 
ever before. White clover commenced 
blooming in May, and is still blooming—in 
fact, it has just taken a new start again. 
Basswood was good. Alsike yielded finely, 
and this is the first year I ever saw my bees 
working on redclover. They do better on 
red clover this season than cn white. My 
best colony gave me 135 pounds of honey— 
90 of comb and 45 extracted—a prime 
swarm of June 1 filled 48 sections, and 
others did equally well. So I think this is 
‘the good time” that I was looking for so 
long. Swarming was quite extensive this 
season ; bees doubled, and some 
trebled. F. N. BLANK. 

Prairie Home, Mo., Aug. 12. 





some 
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Those Wicked Italians! 


I have forgotten whether it was Dr. C. C. 
Miller or some other equally good-looking 
but enthusiastic bee-man who misled me 
into the belief that the Italians were such 
docile, well-behaved, innocent insects, and 
the German variety the very opposite. I 
say I cast no positive reflection, but I have 
been fully convinced, from fresh and en. 
larged experience, that the very opposite 
of such a statement is true. 


My story is brief, but sharply defined. 
Bro. York has a colony of Italians—a big, 
industrious one, too—right next to mine, 
which are handsome, shining Germans. 
Well, on request of the enterprising editor 
of the American Bee Journal, I proceeded 
to assist him in fooling with his five-banded, 
golden, diamond-poipted Italians, OI wield- 
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ed the smoker, and he opened up for busi- 
ness. The next instant came a grand and 
sudden rush. Zipp—buzz—biff! Gee-wil- 
likens! The air was thick with the golden 
varmints. They sang: I danced. I wonder 
if hornets are more active or forcible! The 
end came, and quickly. I retreated hastily, 
but in good order. The next hours, or min- 
utes, were mainly occupied in scraping bee- 
stings off my lips and chin. Then I en- 
larged; I looked like a boy with a bad case 
of mumps. 

My confidence in Italians is shattered. 

EMM DEE. 

[Emm Dee, for once in his life, hada 
good deal of ‘‘ chin ”’ to *‘ wipe off,”’ and his 
lip—well, I haven’t yet gotten over laugh- 
ing. He certainly had ‘too much lip” for 
either comfort or genteel appearance. 
EpITor. | 


— _—~ <>; — 
Honey from Sumac. 

I see on page 508 it is said that ‘* sumac is 
a good honey-plant, but the honey is dark.’’ 
Mine is nearly as white as clover honey. 

B. F. ONDERDONK. 
Mountain View, N. J. 
——_—__—__.+ «<< + + 


A Bee-Keepers’ Paradise. 


I began this season with 13 colonies. If I 
am to judge by the reports from the vari- 
ous sections of the United States, this must 
be a bee-keepers’ paradise, as we have a de- 
lightful climate here, and an almost inces- 
sant honey-flow. In spring we have the 
fruit, which is considerable, and the entire 
country is covered with wild flowers. Then 
we have innumerable acres of alfalfa, 
which lasts here until frost; but greatest of 
all is the cleome, or bee-weed, as it is called 
here, which begins blooming about June 1, 
and continues until frost. It produces so 
much honey that bees usually quit every- 
thing else when it comes in bloom. 

Every one here keeps a few bees, but 
there is scarcely any one who makes a 
business of it. 

I would like some reader of the ‘‘ Old Re- 
liable”? to tell me through its columns what 
buckwheat is worth as a honey-plant in a 
country where no dew falls. 

JNO. PINGAN. 

Aztec, New Mex., Aug. 5. 


————----. = <- —~<—m > < 


Bees Did Well in Maine. 


Bees have done well here this season. My 
bees last year gathered quite a lot of honey- 
dew, therefore I lost heavily last winter, 
losing 24 out of 84 colonies in the cellar, 
and 10 more after they were put out, from 
spring dwindling. 

I have kept bees nearly 30 years, and 
they have been a great help to us. Although 
we are in nearly 47 degrees north latitude, 
I have never had to feed a dollar’s worth 
of sugar to winter, and never saw a year 
yet that I did not get some surplus. Once 
I got 105 pounds of comb honey from a col- 
ony hived July 25,in a hive without any 
combs or foundation in the brood apart- 
ment, and only small starters of foundation 
in the sections. I alsosecured one year 1} 
tons of mostly comb honey from 17 colo- 
nies, spring count. Both of the above re- 
sults were obtained when the woods were 
full of fireweed, Epilobium Angustifolium, and 





YOUR BEESWAX 


JTNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 

' allow 28 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in ex= 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. 

Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre- 
pay the charges; also put your name and 
address on the package to avoid mistakes. 

GEORGE W. xXYORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Mention tro American Bee Journ 


TAKE NOTICE! 


B= placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIKS, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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3 or 5 Banded—Untest'd 


{ 60 cts.; 6 for $3.25. Tested, 
, 75¢e.; 6 for $4.25. 
CHAS. H. THIES, 


STEELEVILLE, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 34Atf 





Promptness Is What Counts ! 


m Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
Fx) thing that bee-keepers use. Root's 
iGoods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


T, ‘ 

162 Mane. ave, Walter S. Ponder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 

Mention the American Bee Jowrnal 


LAST CALL! 


Golden Htalian Queens. 
August and September, 60 cts.; Oct., 75c. 
J. F. MICHAEL, Greenville, Ohio. 
34A4t Mention the American Bee Journa, 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested, July to Oct., 75c. each—3 for 
$2.00. 
Tested Queens, $1.00 each. 


By return mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular to 


THEODORE BENDER, 


28Atf 18 Fulton 8t., CANTON, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED. 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higzginsville, Mo. 


Mention the American bee vournat. 


189) “Money 189) 
ror wusivess, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. BROW, VCS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 



























Sept. 5, 


wild raspberry. Of late years we have not | 
had so many of the above named pls < 
and the bees have not done as wel] a ' 
Ihave tried several kinds of hiya: on 
none suits me so well as the Simpli a 
with upper stories containing 7 wide; 
with 28 one-pound sections, and the top and 
bottom bars of the frames each } 





PS 
iTames 


Inches 
wide, the same as the sections: covered 
with a piece of oilcloth as large as t} 


De out. 


side of the hive; then the bees cannot gnay 
the edges of the cloth and get up unc 
cover. 


ler the 


As [have bees enough now, the last fey 
years I have practiced hiving from 2 to, 
swarms in a hive, and then pile on the ca 
tions. Last year, from 3 swarms put inty 
one hive, we took off 80 completed one 
pound secrions of honey at the end of « 
days. This year we have had only # 
swarms, and have put them into about % 
hives. E. Tarr 

Mapleton, Maine, Aug. 13. 


$$ rr oe 


Bees and Cotton-Bloom. 


On page 507 it is asked whether bees work 
on cotton-bloom. I must differ from Dr 
Brown’s answer, for I have never seen (nor 
has any one whom I have asked) a honey. 
bee on cotton-bloom. I live in the cotton 
belt, and have been engaged in bee-culture 
for 15 or 18 years. J.J. Kern 

Louisville, Ky. 


—<$<——P ¢ ee _- 
Overstocking in Colorado. 


As the honey harvest is over in Colorado 
for this year, would Mr. Thompson, of 
Arvada, Colo., please give his average sur- 
plus per colony, so that we may come toa 
conclusion whether his locality is not over- 
stocked with bees. From what I have 
heard, it seems rather overstocked in other 
parts of the State. 

At the last session of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, from the reportof 
the Arapahoe county bee-inspector, on foul 
brood, we learned that 25 per cent. of the 
bees inspected were diseased; so there are 


to warn others from coming into the 
already overstocked field. Perhaps, bad 
there been less bees, there would be very 
little foul brood among them. The bees 
would have had the field to look for food 
instead of in their neighbor's hive. 

The American Bee Journal is always 
welcome. S. M. CarLzeN 

Montclair, Colo... Aug. 17. 


iad aliaaitons 
Raising Bees and Boys. 


I attended a formal dinner at the home 
of a friend some time since, at which ! 
number of ‘toasts’? were announced, and 
responded to by those present. ‘The ¢! 
closed is the response of a bee-keeper to the 
toast, ‘‘ Bees and Boys: Points on Raising 
Both.”’ W. C. Key 

Orleans, Ind. 

[The following is the ‘* responst 
Kemp refers to in the foregoing :—! 


BEES AND BOYS: POINTS ON RAISIN 


One important point in the raising 40° 
management of bees is to own a colony and 
study closely their habits and pecuilal 
characteristics. One must be neighbor’) 
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7 . 
\on-NWarlling Dees 
i 

sari eens from a strain of yellow- 
} om 4 oing oe have never been known to 
ee rn ewarm! Can any other bee-keeper 
awake such a claim ? These Queens are a beau- 
tif ul orange-color, very prolific, and : yroduce 
handsome three-banded workers. The Bees 
are great honey-gatherers, very ge ntle, enter 
the sections readily, cap their honey snow- 
white, and winter on the summer-stands in 
perfect condition in any climate; and in most 
cases can be handled without smoke or pro- 
tection of any kind. 1 can fill an order by re- 
turn mail for 200 Queens. Safe arrival and 
perfect condition guaranteed ; when other- 
wise, another Queen will be sent by return 


mail. 

-es—One Queen, $1.00; three Queens, 
he $5.50; twelve Queens, $9. 
‘Ail my Queens are mailed in self-introducing 
cages, and directions for safe introduction 
with each Queen. 


Testimonials Just Received. 


Union, Maine, Aug. 17, 1895. 
Mr. ALLEY:—I inclose $1 for a Queen like 
that one sent in 1894. She was a good one. 
W. CARROLL, 


OutyMpPr1A, Wash... Aug. 16, 1895, 
Mr. ALLEY:—The Queen you sent me last 
season is the bestonein my apiary. Find $1 
for another. H, GALLOWAY. 
W OODBINE, Iowa, Aug., 1895. 
Mr. ALLEY:—I bought a Queen of you last 
year. The bees are very handsome, good 
workers, and have shown no signs of swarm- 
ing. Send me one like her, B. L. COPELAND. 


2” Don’t fail to order one of these Queens 
by return mail, You can test them before July, 
1896. This is the best time in the year to in- 
troduce Queens. Address, 

HENRY ALLEY, 
36A WENHAM. Essex Co., MASS. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 











Double-Barrelled Testimonials. 


When our railway salesman went to Europe 
toattend the Inter-National Railway Con- 
gress, he carried a scoreof splendid testimon- 
ials from officials of the leading lines in 
America. We are not allowed to publish 
them, but nearly all mentioned among other 
reasons why they used the Page, that ‘it suit- 
ed the adjoining farmers.” Thus we are able 
to “stay on both sides of the fence,” some 
thing politicians can't do. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


na Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
» ‘centre at the top. These bend down 
¢ and button to studs on a neck-band. 

The bars are best light spring steel. 
~ The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
e The netting is white with face-piece 
. Of black to see threugh. 

= Itis easily put together and folds 
mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
It the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
car} worn overan ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does nv. obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
Without discomfort. It is a boon to any one whor 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 
Nets, 50 cts. each. 


for oe Veil we club with the Bee Journal 

Premium for semaine, “ryt en saee ee 
. us.« 2 . 

the Bee Journal at 81.00 to al Subscribers to 
















and friendly with them; talk to them, 
handle them, and if one should resent your 
caress by using its point of defense, you 
should grin and bear it, and not be guilty 
of any rash act, but in your mildest and 
most persuasive manner, say to it that 
such familiarity tends to breed contempt, 
and kindly request it not to repeat the act. 
It is certain to obey you, for it can do 
that same unkind act but once, andif you 
have but one bee, you will have no future 
cause of complaint; but bear in mind, that 
there are at least 20,000 more to deal with, 
and your patience and perseverance will be 
tried to the utmost, for they will all meet 
you with an argument thatis convincing, 
and one that sticketh closer than anybody’s 
brother. 

Another point is, that they are never 
idle. You know the couplet, 


** How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour,” etc. 


They do business through the back door 
as well as the front door, on Sunday as 
well as week-days. Their rule is to pay as 
they go, and sometimes they pay without 
going. This habit of industry is to be 
emulated by their keeper, that he may in- 
still it into his boys. 

As the raising of boys, as well as bees, is 
a question to be discussed in this response, 
I will pass to that part of my subject. As 
there are not so many points to be handled 
here, your time will not be heavily taxed. 
It is very necessary that a colony of bees 
should be a part of the belongings of the 
man who owns a boy—not only to supply 
him with a delicious food, but to teach him 
habits of industry and lessons of economy. 
If you do not want the worry, trouble and 
anxiety of long years in raising that boy. 
you can do it much quicker by calling your 
bees to your assistance. Place one of your 
most trusty and reliable pets on the seat of 
a chair; cover it with a thin gauze to hold 
it; direct your boy to sit down on the thin 
gauze. If you have’ done your duty asa 
parent should in training that boy to habits 
of obedience, he will obey at once, and 
then you need give yourself no further con- 
cern, for that boy will raise himself without 
assistance. 


-_~— << + 

Honey Almost a Failure. 
Icommenced last spring with 4 colonies, 

having wintered without any loss. I in- 

creased them to 10 colonies. After swarm- 

ing the honey season closed about the last 


of June. Sourwood and basswood were— 


almost a failure, as it has been raining 
nearly every day since July 1. If it con- 
tinues raining, the bees have to be fed, or 


starve, as the rain washesall the nectar out. 


of the flowers. But we hope to have a fall 
flow, which will save the bees from loss. 
There are a good many bees kept in the 
old-style box-hive, and such bee-keepers 
would not take a bee-paper, as they “ know 
it all,’ but make but little money out of 
their bees. But we hopethat they will soon 
learn bee-keeping as it is now practiced by 
the best bee-keepers. JOE STEPHENSON. 
Bunch, Tenn., Aug. 17. 


———__—_.+ <« —» + <.-_— 


False Pennyroyal—Fall Honey. 


I want to know what is the weed I here- 
with send you. I found itin «a neighbor's 
fence-corners five or six weeks ago. The 
bees work on itallday. There is only one 
bunch of it, yet the bees seem to go as 
crazy over it as they would over a frame 
of honey. The plant seems in fall vigor, 
with a fair promise of yielding honey for 
some time yet. 

My bees have worked on clover all 
through June, July and August to date, 
getting just honey enough to stimulate 
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brood-rearing and swarming. I have bad 


a number of swarms since July 20, and they 
are still at it. 

I think the prospect is good for fall honey. 
We have had lots of rain since May, which 
is causing a rank growth of weeds. 

W. E. Burnett. 

Harrisburg, Lll., Aug. 12. 

[The plant is ?ycnanthemum linifolia, some- 
times called *‘ false pennyroyal.”’ It has 
been noted for some time as a good honey- 
plant. Itbelongs to the mint family, and 
is one of our native prairie plants.—T. J. 
BuRRILL, University of Illinois. | 


——__—____+ ~~» 


Full of Faith for Next Year. 


The honey crop is light here again. I 
have run for increase largely this season, 
and now have as fine alot of colonies as I 
ever owned, the hives filled with brood and 
honey. Iam full of faith for next year, 
and am entirely happy, even if my answer 
to Query 986 (on page 579) does suggest the 
blues. No, sir; Icould not have the blues 
if [should try. I will, like the bees, divide 
the stores, and be happy, while there are 
any; then be content to suffer with the 
rest. B. TAYLOR. 

Forestville. Minn., Aug. 20. 













THE KEYSTONE | 
DEHORNER 


©) Cuts clean on all sides-does not crush. The 
©) most humane, rapid and durable knife 
(e) made, fully warranted. Highest World's 
@ FairAward Descriptive Circulars Free. 


@ A.C.BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 
QO} GOOQOQOOO®HOOQOOOOOSGO© 


36E13 mention he Aimertioun bee vvUuTTIs 





New Sweet Clover Seed 


For Sale. 10 pounds $1.00; 100 pounds, $8.00. 
Ready by Sept. 10. KR. MILLER, 
36 A4t COMPTON, Lee Co., TLL. 


Mention the American Bee Journ. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Muta & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 








Comb Honey, 
Extracted Honey, 
and BEESWAX. 


Spot Cash paid for Goods at Market Prices. 


Francis Hl. Leggett & Co., New York. 


35A12 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DOR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


(ueens and \uclei ! 


Untested Italian Queens, by return mall, 75e: 
Tested, $1.00; Select Tested, 81.50. 
Nuclei, by express—per Frame, 75c. 
Address. c. E. MEAD, 
87 Artesian Ave., Station D, CHIcaGgo, Iu. 


Mention ic American Gee Jouraca 
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‘Constitution of the North American. 
ARTICLE I.—Name. 


This organization shall be known as ‘‘The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association,”’ 
and shall include in its territory all of the 
United States and Canada. 


ARTICLE II.—Oszszcr. 


Its object shall be to promote the general 
interests of the pursuit of bee-culture 
throughout North America. 


ARTICLE III.—Mempersuir. 


1. Any person interested in apiculture 
may become a Life Member upon the pay- 
ment to the Secretary of the sum of ten 
lollars. 


2. Any person interested in apiculture 
may become an Annual Member upon the 
payment to the Secretary of one dollar. 
Ladies interested in apiculture may become 
members free. 


3. No member shall be entitled to the 
floor for more than five minutes in any dis- 
cussion, without the consent of the Associa- 
tion, nor a second time, unless by the con- 
sent of the President, or a majority of the 
members present. 


4. Any person may become an Honorary 
Member by receiving a majority vote at 
any regular meeting, after having been 
approved by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV.—Orricers. 


1. The officers of this Association shall 
consist of a President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected by a majority ballot at each annual 
meeting, for the calendar year following: 
and their duties shall be the sameas usually 
devolve upon such officers. They shall con 
stitute the Executive Committee. 


2. The Executive Committee of this Asso 
ciation shall cause the Constitution to be 
printed in appropriate form, and every per- 
son joining the Association shall be entitled 
to a copy of the same. 


3. The Executive Committee shall select 
subjects for discussion, and the same shall 
be published with the call for the next an- 
nual meeting. It shall also provide badges 
for all members. 


4. The Executive Committee shall also 
provide a place of meeting for the annual 
convention, and see that all necessary ar- 
rangements are made to carry out the de- 
mands of this Constitution. 


5. The Secretary shall be paid a salary of 
$25.00 a year, at each annual meeting. 


6. An Auditing Committee of three shall 
be appointed by the President, on conven- 
ing of each annual session, whose duty it 
shaJl be to audit any or all accounts so 
ordered by the Association. 


ARTICLE V.—MEETINGs. 


The annual meeting of this Association 
shall be held at such place as shall be 
agreed upon at the previous annual meet- 
ing. Ten members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, but 
aless number may engage in discussion, 
and adjourn until some future day. 


ARTICLE VI.—Vacancigs IN OFFICE. 


Vacancies in office, by death, resignation, 
or otherwise, shall be filled by the Execu- 
tive Committee, until the next annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE VII.—DErFEeNsE CoMMITTEE. 


A Defense Committee of seven shall be 
appointed for the purpose of considering 
the applications of members for defense 
from unjust lawsuits by those who are 
prejudiced against the pursuft. This com- 
mittee shall be the officers annually elected 
by the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


ARTICLE VIII.—AMENDMENTs. 


This Constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
all the members present. 





Convention Notices. 


KANSAS,—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion in Fort Scott. Kans.,on Sept. 19, 1895. 
All are cordially invited to come and havea 
good time. There will be a full program. 

Bronson, Kans. J.C. BALCH, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. — The next meeting of the 
Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Winona. Oct. 15 and 16, 1895. 
All members are urgently requested to at- 
tend. All bee-keepers and others interested 
are cordially invited. E. C. CORNWELL. Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at Platteville, Wis., Oct. 8 and 9, 
1895. “Come,every one.”’ Don’t get dis- 
couragedif we haven’t got acrop of honey. 
We will have a good time at Platteville, just 
thesame Bring your wives and daughters 
with you. Manyinteresting subjects will be 
discussed. M. M. RICE. Sec. 

Boscobel, Wis. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 


PREs.—R. F. Holtermann..... Brantford, Ont. 
VicE-PRES.—L. D. Stilson......... York, Nebr. 
SECRETARY.—W. Z. Hutchinson...Flint, Mich. 
TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert...... Medina, Ohio. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESiDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor..Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 
147 South Western Avenue. 


Select Tested 
Italian Queens 


Friends, I will have 200 Select Tested Queens 
for sale Sept. 1, at $1.00 each or $10.00 per 
dozen. Untested, 50 cents each, or $5.00 per 
dozen. Tested Queens 75 cents each, or 6.00 
per dozen, either Golden Italians or Imported 
stock at same price. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address. 


F. A. CROWELL, 
31Atf GRANGER, MINN. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Vealers, and can also 
please you, Beeswax taken at all times. 
Write tor Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75c., and 
a — low price for a quantity. 

y secret is to selian extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
Strain. 

t® Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 
Wm. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 


KANSAS BEE-KEEPERS ! 
—Take Notice— 
Before placing your order for Supplies 
write for my Very LOw PRICES on 
D. T. HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS 

SHIPPING-CASES anpb 


COMB FOUNDATION. 
Catalogue Free. 


18Etf A. W. SWAN, Centralia, Kan. 
Mention the American Bee Journai 

















Sept. 5, 





Honey & Beeswax Market (uotatiy 


Is, 





CHICAGO, ILt.. Aug. 25.—We are havi 
considerable inquiry for comb honey ne 
have as yet received but a few small cong; Ne 
ments. Wequote: Fancy white, iso. 3°" 
white, l4c. Extracted, 5@7c. — 

Beeswax, 25@27c. LAL 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 20.—The rece: 
of new comb and extracted honey js fai, . 
demand not large, but will increase wi 
cooler weather. We quote: No. 1 white ann 
1-ibs., 14@15c.; No. 2, 12@13c.: No. 1 aot 
11@12c.; No. 2, 10@lle. Extracted, white 
6@6 %4c.; amber, 54@6c.; Southern, 44@5." 

Beeswax, 22@25c. C. 0. C. & Co 


septs 
fair, the 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 19.—New ery 
of comb honey is coming in more freely ani 
generally in good condition. Demand jg poy 
beginning to spring up. New extracted i. 
arriving in a small way. We quote: Fanoy 
comb, 14@15c.; good, 13c.; fair, 9@1 1c. Rr. 
tracted, 4%@5%c. It is hard to get our mar 
ket to rally after the blow it received in the 
spring on discovering such a large amount of 
beeswax adulterated. We quote pure way 
22@25c. WAS" 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 19.— The honey 
market is now beginning, and I think this the 
best time to sell, especially white grades o; 
comb honey. Receipts so far are light. We 
quote: White comb, 14@1l6c.; mixed, 12g 
14ce, Extracted, white, 7@7%c.: mixed, 6g 
6%c.; buckwheat and dark, 54@éc. 

H.R. W 


CHICAGO, Iuu., Aug. 7.—Some of the new 
crog of comb honey has come on the market, 
an@Wwe have sold same at 15c. There is aly 
sale for the darker grades at 8@12c. Extract 
ed, 5@7c.. according to quality, flavor ang 
color. Beeswax, 25@27c. R. A. B. & Co 


BUFFALO, N. Y.. Aug. 23. — Receipts of 
honey are light as yet. Comb and fancy stock 
would sell at 14@15c.; choice, 12@13c.; buck- 
wheat is moving exceedingly slow and is hard 
to place. The indications are that early ship 
ments will realize the best results. 

Beeswax, 25@30c. B. & Co 


CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 7.—Demand is live 
ly for new extracted and comb honey, all old 
honey being closed out. Arrivals are fair but 
insufficient for the demand. Comb honey 
brings 14@15c. for choice white. Extracted 
4@7c. 

_ is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. : C. F. M. &§ 


CHICAGO, Itu., Aug. 23.— Fancy whit 
comb honey (1-lbs.) in nice, clean packages 
sells at 16c.; other grades of white honey, l4 
@l5c.; amber, 13@l4c. We are having 4 
good trade in extracted honey, selling light 
amber and white at 6@7c.; dark, 5@5'4e. de 

ending on quality and style of package 

arly shipments to market advised so 4s | 
permit of sale before cold weather sets in. 

Beeswax, 28c. 8. T. F. & Co 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealer, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal 


Chicago, Ills. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
8. T. Fish & Co., 189 8. Water St. a 
RK. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street 
New York, N. W. 


F. 1. Sace & SON, ay Reade Street. 
. & SEGELKEN, 
maouaionane 120 & 122 West Broadway 


CHas. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St 

I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. ge 

FRANCIS H. LeGGetr & Co., 128 Franklin 
Kansas City, Mo. 

C. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. - 
Cc. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central ® 
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Exper! Opinions of the Bee- 
civecrature of To-Day. 
Query 986.—1. What new feature would 
you like to see added to our present bee-liter- 
ature, and which you think would improve it? 
®. What do you think could be eliminated 
therefrom, and not impair its value ?—Mo. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—1 and 2. I think it 
superior already. 

E. France—1 and 2. I guess I will 
leave this matter to the editor. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—2. Eliminate re- 
ligion, politics, and personal disputes. 

P. H. Elwood—1 and 2. More of new 
methods and implements, and less of 
yd. 

"Es M. Mahin—1 and 2. I am well 
satisfied with our bee-literature as it is, 
and have no suggestions to offer. 


Rev. E. T. Abbott—1. Some of the 
fellows who write stop, and some who 
write very little write more. 2. Ignor- 
ance. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I do not see but 
that the ground is thoroughly worked 
overnow. 2. Let those who see any 
‘‘weeds ” pull them up. 

C. H. Dibbern—1. I don’t know. 2. 
The present literature seems to be all 
that can be desired, and I don’t know 
where I would eliminate anything. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—1 and 2. You have 
found one person, at least, who does not 
know better how to manage a paper 
than the editors do. Our bee-literature 
suits me as it comes to us. 


= 
J. A. Green—1. I do not know of any 
“new” feature that I would like to see 
added. 2. I would like to see every- 
thing eliminated that is visionary, im- 
practical and uninteresting. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—1. The appointment 
of a censor to make corrections, such as 
striking ‘‘and” out of this question. 2. 
Eliminate all unkind things that are 
said merely for the sake of being unkind. 

Eugene Secor—1 and 2. It seems to 
me that the apicultural field is pretty 
well covered by the bee-journals. I am 
notone of the fellows who thinks he 
could publish a better journal than is 
made to-day. 

W. G. Larrabee—1. Perhaps honest 
quotations from some of the commission 
men would be beneficial. 2. That is 
hard telling. I would not want to spare 
any of the departments from any of the 
papers. 

R. L. Taylor—1 and 2. I who am 
without experience either as editor or 
publisher would not venture to criticise 
those who have had long experience. 
Our editors are pretty good judges of 
what their readers want. : 

B. Taylor—1. I think to add the fact 
that bee-keepers must have better honey 
“rops soonr go to the poor-house would 
be 91 improvement. 2. The statement 
tha. the honey-producers are generally 
having a good time. 

. Allen Pringle — 1 and 2. When you 
ned feature,” I suppose you mean face- 
eatures. Well, I would take away some 
of the cheek from them, and add to 
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another feature which spreads itself out 
(or ought to spread itself out) above the 
cheeks and eyes! Then thereis another 
feature (bump) on the top of the head, 
just north of the crown, which gives rise 
to self-conceit, which could be “ elimi- 
nated therefrom, and not impair its 
value.” Of course, I assume that by 
** bee-literature ” the querist means the 
bee-journals on this side the line as well 
as that. 


W. R. Graham—1. I would like to see 
a representative man, or writer, from 
each State, Territory and Province—a 
person that would give the facts of the 
State and the locality. 2. I liked the 
original size of the Bee Journal better 
than the present. 


G. W. Demaree—1. OI don’t know! 
I am fairly well pleased with our present 
bee-literature. 2. Well, a good deal of 
jaw about ‘‘8-frame hives,” and about 
too much ‘*‘ bands” on bees, etc., could 
be dropped for awhile, without impair- 
ing our bee-literature. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1 and 2.—Our 
bee-literature is up with the times, and 
can be found in pure doses. Those who 
don’t want it pure, can also be gratified 
in taste by swallowing it with a bit of 
onion, cabbage, chicken, seed,’ or, if 
need be, with a text and sermon. 


J. E. Pond—1 and 2. I think the bee- 
literature is working out its own salva- 
tion in pretty good shape. The editors 
keep pretty closely in touch with their 
subscribers, and know better than I can 
teach them, what is desired and what is 
not. I should leave the matter to them. 


H. D. Cutting—1. The literature is 
all right, but the honey all wrong. Let 
us have more honey, and the literature 
will take care of itself. 2. There have 
been too many subscribers eliminated. 
What the literature wants is more sub- 
scribers, and then the literature will be 
all right. 


J. M. Jenkins—1 and 2. [don’t know. 
But I would like to see Dr. Miller 
punched off the fence, and be made to 
realize that he does know. Then, let 
Doolittle put some clean clothes on his 
man; and send Rambler a new pair 
0’ pants, to wear awhile instead of those 
old striped ’uns. That’s all I know. 


Jas. A. Stone—1. Ido not know. 2. 
I do not know. When any one advises 
me in any of my affairs on which I have 
given a good deal of thought, I always 
have a desire, before following his ad- 
vice, to know whether he has been suc- 
cessful or not. I will apply this by say- 
ing I have not given thissubject thought 
enough to advise as to it. 


G. M. Doolittle—1 and 2. The most of 
our bee-literature ranks even with other 
literature. Tell us how all literature 
can be improved, and I will tell you how 
‘*our present bee-literature” can be im- 
proved. Our editors are sharp, wide- 
awake men, and give that which all are 
satisfied with, except those whose names 
could consistently be placed in the 
‘*Growlery.” 


W. M. Barnum—1. I would like to 
see this Query-Box department in every 
bee-journal. Itisin my estimation one 
of the most valuable features peculiar to 
our bee-literature. It should be of equal 
worth to both beginner and ‘‘old vet- 
eran.” 2. The long-spun, of-little-im- 
portance article. Sectional departments. 
Make the journal apply to the country 
over. Short, ‘*‘ kinky” editorials, void 
of personality, etc. 
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QUEENS! 


Now ready by return mail, reared in full col- 
onies from the best honey-gathering strains 
in America, at the following very low prices: 


eR each $1.50 

si: DOF 4 GOBOR.nsccsseecee seccce 8.00 
Warranted purely-mated ....... each .7 

ey per % dozen.......... 4.25 

m DOP GO sincé cn coerce 8.00 


If you want Queens for business, get my 
old reliable strain. 40-p. descriptive Catalog 
Free. WwW. W. CARY, Colrain, Mass. 


27Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 
rue OLD RELIABLE 


~e FEED | 
aoe GRINDERS 


= P Grinds more grain to any 
degree of fineness than any other mill. Grinds ear- 
corn, oats, etc., fine enough for any purpose. War- 
ranted not tochoke. We warrant the Peerless to be 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MILL ON EARTH. 
Write us at once for-prices and agency, 
here is money in this mill. Made only by the 


JOLIET STROWBRIDGE CO., JOLIET, ! 


LL. 
Jobbers and Manufacturers of Farm Machinery, 
Carriages, Wagons, Windmills, Bicycles, Harness. 
ste. Prices lowest. Quality best. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 34A26 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


Queens, 75 cents, or two for $1.00. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
29A8t SWARTS, Greene Co., PA. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 



















DO NOT ORDER UNTIL VOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 
Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 


and Other Supplies. 


We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 


WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., W1s.. Jan. 1st, 1894, 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.1. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. ca 
100 honey-racks, 500 bro 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
/ It will do all you say it will, 
met ts Catalogue and Price - List 
Free. Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES, 

45Ctf No. 995 Ruby8t.. Rockford, Lil. 


The Adels-—A New Strain of Bees 


Friends, I shall be prepared to fill orders for 
Adel and Italian Queens June 1. Try them 
Warranted, $1; Tested. $1.50; Select Tes., $2. 
23C Joseph Erway, Havana, N.Y. 
Mention the American Bee Jowrnal. 

















3-Frame Nucleus and Italian Queen 
—$2.50.— 


Untested Queens, 75c.; Six for $3.50. 
Discount on Quantities, 


FULL—LINE—OF—SUPPLIES. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


105 Park Place. 
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SAVE MONEY ! |! 


Itis always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVEs and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee W. M. Gerrish, of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


What's the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That’s what we 
are here for. Get our high prices before sell- 


ing. 
Cc. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


24A13 Mention the American Bee Journa. 


T ARISE 


¥ ines SAY to the readers 
of the 








BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 
Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies...... 5000 
1 untested queen. 100 
sin queens 5 50 





1000 
1 tested een... $150 
- ueens. 400 


1 select tested queen 2 00 
o> “ Queens 5 0C 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


@@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Have been carefully bred for producing comb 
honey for the past 18 years, and by a special 
method for producing large, long-lived, pro- 
lific Queens. Can furnish either 3 or 5 Band- 
ed stock, bred in separate yards. 3-Banded 
bred from my own or Imported Mother. No 
foul brood or paralysis. Warranted Queens, 
purely mated, 60 cts.; Tested, $1.00; Selected 
Breeders, $2.50. Discount on quantities. 

27 Att J. H. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 

“| Is a good thing T 
Free Nilve but here’s come-fQT You 
thing better 

Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 

10 lbs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fdn.%3.50 

10 Ibs. Light - 3.60 


10 Ibs. Thin Surplus Foundation.... 4.00 
10 lbs. Extra-Thin Surplus Fdn...... 4.50 


No orders will be accepted at these prices 
from persoms living east of New York State. 

For BEESWAX-—fair quality, delivered 
here, 27c. cash; 29c. in trade. 








W. J. Finch, Jr.,Springfield, I11 
28A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Abbott’s Space. | 


Five “St. Joe” Hives, I\;-Story, cut ready to nail—no see 
ad $3.50 to any one who has never had a crate of these 
ves, 


IE sell Dadant’s Foundation at their 
BEESWAX, and keep a stock of 


Shipping-Crates and Other Bee-Supplies. 


SPECIAL PRICES the rest of the season. 
you want, 


In response to many inqui- 
ries I will renew MY special 
offer for a short time only : 





prices; pay CASH fo, 


Write and 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 
ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 


say whal 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 














THOUSAND Tors or Cons Hovey — 


Will be made on the Foundation sold by us this year. That is why 


xe xe WE NEED BEESWAX. 


Now is the time to order your Foundation for 1896. Although the 


on both Beeswax and Foundation for the balance of the season, we want all 


3K The Beeswax You Have to Offer, 


®" Send for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, Langstroth Revised, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journai. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








BEST 60 to 90c. arod for fence when you Can makethe 


T WOVEN WIRE FENCE ON EARTH 
FOR I3 TO 20CENTSAR 


Horse high, bull strong, pig 
and chicken tight.. A man 
and boy can make from 40to 
60rods a day. OverS5O styles. 
illustrated Catalogue Free.’ 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

Rid : Indiana. 
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CONV ENTIO! 


Will of course take me away from home a few days, but customers need not hesitate on that 
account in sending for queens, as I shall leave the nuclei well-stocked with Queens, and Mrs 
H. can fillorders just as well and as promptly as I can. ** By Return Mail” will be th 
motto just the same whether I am at homeor not. Single Queens, $1.00; six for $5.00. One 
Queen and REvVIeEw for $1.50; one Queen and the book ** ADVANCED BEE-CULTURE,” for $1.25 
Queen, Book and REVIEW, $2.00. Remember that the Queens are bright, young tested Queens, 


strictly first-class in every respect. : : : 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 
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TAKING OFF HONEY 














—— WITH— 


me THE PORTER BRE HSCS 


Has been styled the Poetry of Bee-Keeping. Saves time, brushing of combs, ugly stings 
smoke, uncapping of the cells, robbers, and, in a word, a large amount of annoyance 


Price, 20 cts. each, or $2.25 per Box of One Dozen. 


Write to your nearest dealer, or to the A. 1. ROOT CO., who have the control of th 
this implement. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





